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FOREIGN AFFAIRS AT HOUSTON 





HE foreign policy plank of the Demo- 

cratic platform has one doubtful vir- 
tue: it is brief. The platform builders 
required just over 500 words to sum up 
Democratic convictions on foreign affairs. 
But this brevity has been achieved, in part 
at least, by omitting any reference to the 
League of Nations or the World Court— 
despite the lip service rendered to the 
memory of Woodrow Wilson in the pre- 
amble of the document. 


The platform might perhaps be more 
impressive if it carried the conviction that 
the Democratic Party—particularly as 
represented in the Senate and House— 
whole-heartedly supported the principles 
therein set forth. It is an admitted fact, 
however, that the Democratic Party has 
not been entirely consistent or unanimous 
on many of the policies approved at Hous- 
ton. 


There is, for example, the reiteration 
of an aspiration to secure fulfilment of 
promises “made during and following the 
World War by the United States and the 
Allied Powers to Armenia and her peo- 
ple.” But one recalls that, when the Lau- 
sanne Treaty was last under discussion, 
many Democrats were skeptical of either 
the wisdom or the practicability of the 
proposal to carve an Armenian national 
home out of territory now possessed by 
Turkey and Russia. Again we note that 
the Democrats profess to differ sharply 
with the Republicans on our Latin Ameri- 
can policy, particularly in regard to Mex- 
ico and Nicaragua, and on the power of 
the President to enter into agreements 
with foreign governments without con- 
sent of Congress. The platform states 
that: 


“We declare for a constructive foreign’ 
policy based on these principles: 


“‘Non-interference with the elections or 
other internal political affairs of any for- 
eign nation. This principle of non-inter- 
ference extends to Mexico, Nicaragua, and 
to other Latin American nations. Inter- 
ference in the purely internal affairs of 
Latin American countries must cease. . . 


“Abolition of the practice of the Presi- 
dent of entering into and carrying out 
agreements with a foreign government, 
either de facto or de jure, for the protec- 
tion of such government against revolu- 
tion or foreign attack, or for the super- 
vision of its internal affairs when such 
agreements have not been advised and 
consented to by the Senate as provided in 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
we condemn the Administration for carry- 
ing out such an unratified agreement as 
requires us to use our armed forces in 
Nicaragua.” 


On both of these questions Democratic 
Senators have had ample opportunity to 
express their opinions during the past 
year, but a majority of the party in the 
Senate has approved the Stimson agree- 
ment which has necessitated intervention 
in Nicaragua, and voted against the 
amendment introduced by Senator Blaine, 
an Independent Republican, which was 
designed to curtail the right of the Presi- 
dent to use the armed forces of the United 
States without consent of Congress. 


The platform goes on to state that the 
Democratic Party is in favor of outlawry 
of war, no entangling alliances, protec- 
tion of American lives and rights abroad, 
international agreements for reduction of 
armaments, and recognition that “the 














Monroe Doctrine is a cardinal principle 
of this Government promulgated for the 
protection of ourselves and our Latin 
American neighbors.” It strongly con- 
demns the Republican administration for 
lack of statesmanship and efficiency in 
negotiating the 1921 Treaty for Limita- 
tion of Armaments, which it declares was 
merely a gesture toward peace and which 
accomplished no limitation, and in fact 
led to a race in the building of cruisers, 
submarines, and other classes of ships not 
covered in the Washington Treaty. 


The platform also reiterates the 1924 
statement favoring immediate indepen- 
dence for the Philippines, and adds a new 
paragraph advocating “for Porto Rico 
such territorial form of government as 
would meet the present economic condi- 
tions of the Island, and provide for the 
aspirations of her people.” 

W. T.S. 


Furor Belgicus 


( &~ tempest over the inscription to be 
placed on the Louvain Library ap- 
pears to have abated somewhat, although 
the building is still surrounded with 
troops pending the dedication ceremonies 
of July 4. The Library has been con- 
structed with funds gathered in America, 
largely given through the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium Educational Founda- 
tion. The architect, Whitney Warren, 
gained the approval of Cardinal Mercier 
for his proposed inscription on the balus- 
trade to the effect that the Louvain Lib- 
rary had been destroyed by German fury 
and restored through American gener- 
osity. The shockingly bad taste of the 
latter part of the inscription has not re- 
ceived as much attention as the undesir- 
ability of the plan to perpetuate in stone 
the charge of German fury. 


The dispute did not become acute until 
it appeared that the Rector of the Uni- 
versity, Mgr. Ladeuze had secretly pre- 
pared an alternative balustrade omit- 
ting the inscription. On June 27, a mob 
of students and townsmen, with the al- 
leged sympathy of the workmen, broke 
through a police cordon and smashed the 
Rector’s balustrade to the music of the 
new carillon. 


Mr. Warren, claiming the moral back- 
ing of ninety per cent of the Belgian 
people, spoke of his duty to fulfill his 
promise to the late Cardinal Mercier. 
Rumors of intervention by the Catholic 
Church urging a more conciliatory in- 
scription, and the publication of a tele- 
gram from Mr. Herbert Hoover, Chair- 
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man of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, restating that the University 
authorities had complete jurisdiction over 
the building and its inscriptions and ex- 
pressing the hope that the dispute over 
this “lasting monument of American 
friendship” be settled on lines eliminating 
war bitterness and reflecting the true 
spirit of a great educational institution, 
evidently caused Mr. Warren to leave Bel- 
gium. Public opinion there seems to 
have regarded the issue as an attempt 
to whitewash German war-guilt. The 
university authorities have issued a state- 
ment supporting Mgr. Ladeuze and re- 
gretting that Mr. Warren had allowed 
himself to be exploited by unprincipled 
agitators. 
H. W. B. 


Obregon Elected Again 


N July 1, General Alvaro Obregon 

was once more elected President of 
Mexico. He was unopposed for the office, 
his two previous opponents, Serrano and 
Gomez, having been executed last autumn 
for conspiring against the government. 
The 1917 Constitution prohibited the 
election of a President a second time but 
an amendment has since removed this pro- 
vision. On December 1, General Obregon 
will begin a six-year term during which 
he promises to continue the constructive 
economic policies of President Calles. 


Several constitutional amendments 
were ratified, and Obregon will probably 
have working majorities in the national 
congress and the state legislatures. The 
amendments tend to centralize authority 
in the President’s hands—one reducing 
the number of Federal Deputies from over 
300 to 150, another vesting in the Presi- 
dent the appointment of judges, hereto- 
fore elected. A third amendment provides 
for government of Mexico City and towns 
in the Federal District by Federal Com- 
missions rather than by Mayors and AI- 
dermen. This latter amendment is de- 
signed to weaken the control of Luis 
Morones, Secretary of Industry, Com- 
merce and Labor, and Obregon’s political 


enemy. 
y H. W. B. 





Book Notes 


Young India, by Mahatma Gandhi. 
the Viking Press, 1928. 


Selections from the writings of Gandhi from 
1924 to 1926. As India’s acknowledged spokes- 
man, as England’s great adversary, as a per- 
sonality of world wide influence—even those who 
disagree most heartily with Gandhi are forced 
to recognize his qualities of leadership. After 
reading these extracts from his political philos- 
ophy, one understands much better the true spirit 
of Mother India. 
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